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THE  first  of  the  series  of  meetings  of  the  Danforth  Family  was 
called  by  notices  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles  Henry  and  George 
I  >exter  Danforth  at  the  suggestion  of  their  venerable  father,  the 
late  Joseph  Danforth,  of  Tyngsboro,   Mass. 

The  first  three  meetings  were  held  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in 
1879,  l88°  and  l8Sl-  Hon-  Charles  Pinckney  Danforth,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  by  whose  efficient  aid  these  meetings  were  promoted, 
was  president  from  the  beginning  until,  at  the  fourth  meeting  in 
Boston,  in  1882,  he  declined  re-election. 

Hon.  Peter  Swart  Danforth,  of  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  was  then  chosen, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Keyes  Danforth,  of  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  elected  at  the  fifth  meeting  in  Boston  in  1886. 

To  gratify  the  wish,  often  expressed,  that  for  convenience  of 
residents  in  western  states  a  meeting  should  be  held  nearer  to 
them,  a  call  was  issued  for  the  sixth  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 
A  report  of  this  meeting  is  herewith  presented. 

At  the  third  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  to  compile  the 
genealogy  and  history  of  the  family,  and  two  of  these  undertook 
the  work.  The  late  Mrs.  Danforth  Raymond  had  already  given 
attention  to  similar  labors,  and  by  her  efficient  co-operation  the 
work  was  considerably  advanced,  when  her  death  in  March,  1886 
left  the  duty  to  the  undersigned  alone.  Though  sufficiently  occupied 
with  previous  duties,  he  has  given  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  work, 
and  has  gathered  a  large  amount  of  interesting,  historic  and  bio- 
graphic material.  A  volume  can  be  prepared  and,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscriptions  are  made,  can  be  printed  and  ready  for 
delivery  within  a  twelvemonth.  Subscriptions  for  the  same  at  five 
dollars  a  copy,  to  be  paid  when  the  volume  is  ready  for  delivery, 
are  therefore  requested.  John  J.  May,  P.  O.  Box  2348  Boston, 
September,   1893. 
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DANFORTH     FAMILY    MEETING. 

Five  meetings  having  been  held  in  New  England,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  sixth  be  held  in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  July  18,  19  and  20,  1893,  thus  affording 
an  opportunity  for  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
participate.  Suitable  rooms  will  be  engaged,  where  a  secre- 
tary will  be  in  attendance,  July  18  and  19,  to  receive  mem- 
bers, who  may  thus  meet  kinsfolk  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  on  Thursday,  July  20,  the  meeting  will  be 
held,  probably  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  great  exposi- 
tion, when  an  address  will  be  delivered  ;  letters  from  members 
who  cannot  be  present  will  be  read ;  brief  speeches  may  be 
expected  from  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  an  opportunity 
afforded  for  remarks  by  any  in  attendance. 

On  arriving  in  Chicago,  visitors  can  ascertain  the  place  of 
gathering  by  inquiry  of  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Danforth,  No.  70  State 
Street,  Room  314;  or  Frank  L.  Danforth,  Esq.,  No.  175 
Dearborn  Street. 

The  reunion  is  not  confined  to  those  bearing  the  Danforth 
name,  but  is  open  to  all  descendants  of  the  Danforths  of 
New  England.  As  the  committee  have  the  P.  O.  address  of 
but  a  small  part  of  these,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  those 
who  receive  this  notice  will  extend  the  information  as  widely 
as  possible. 

For  further  information,  letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Danforth,  70  State  St.,  Room  314,  Chicago; 
Frank  L.  Danforth,  Esq.,  175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  Hon. 
William  S.  Danforth,  Plymouth,  Mass.  ;  or  John  J.  May,  P.  O. 
Box  2348,  Boston,  Mass.  Letters  to  be  read  at  the  meeting 
should  be  seasonably  sent  to  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Danforth,  as  above. 

Boston  and  Chicago,  March   1,   1893. 

*In  several  instances  this  Report  varies  from  exact  statement  of  what  was 
said,  corrections  and  additions  having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  more  full  and  accurate. 
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In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  notice,  which  had  been 
widely  circulated,  members  of  the  Danforth  Family  assembled 
on  Thursday,  July  20th,  1893,  in  the  parlors  of  Unity  Church, 
Chicago,  the  use  of  which  had  been  kindly  granted  by  the  trus- 
tees. After  an  hour  spent  in  mutual  introduction  and  conversa- 
tion, at  half  after  eleven  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  May,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Newton  Danforth,  of  Chicago,  as  chairman,  and  Miss 
Sarah  Smith  King,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Danforth  on  taking  the  chair,  returned  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred  on  him ;  asked  indulgence  of  the  company 
toward  his  discharge  of  a  duty  in  which  he  could  not  claim 
large  experience,  and  gave  assurance  of  his  best  efforts  therein; 
proceeding  he  said,  ..."  My  first  duty  is  a  most  agree- 
able one  —  that  of  welcoming  you,  one  and  all,  to  this  imperial 
city,  the  wonderful  metropolis  of  the  West ;  and  to  these 
commodious  rooms,  so  kindly  placed  at  our  service  by  the 
trustees  of  Unity  Church  ;  and  the  welcome  to  our  homes  and 
hearts  is  extended  by  us  who  reside  here.  You  are  invited  to 
inhale  the  savory  odors  of  our  crystal  river ;  to  view  the  miles 
of  massive  and  towering  buildings  which  sometimes  adorn 
and  sometimes  deface  our  streets  ;  to  traverse  our  many  beauti- 
ful avenues  and  parks,  reflecting  meanwhile  that  all  these 
are  the  creation  of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  lastly  to  visit 
once  and  again  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  justly  to 
be  regarded  as  the  grandest  display  of  human  achievements 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  In  a  word,  you  are  asked  to  feel 
'at  home'  while  here,  and  to  come  again  as  soon  and  as 
often   as  you  can. 

"  Let  me  now,  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  of 
our  coming  together.  It  is  to  commemorate  a  series  of  events 
that  are,  to  us  at  least,  of  surpassing  importance."  *  *  * 
After  a  brief  summary  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
emigration  of  the  Puritans  from  England  to  America,  the 
chairman  proceeded 

"  It  is  evident  that  some  overpowering  motive  was  behind  a 
movement  that  promised  so  little  of  comfort  and  so  much  of 
danger  and  distress.     The  ocean  was  a  trackless  waste,  little 
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known  to  the  mariner ;  the  ships  of  that  day  small,  uncomfort- 
able and  often  unmanageable ;  the  distant  region,  to  which 
they  were  bound,  a  trackless  forest,  infested  by  wild  beasts 
and  savage  men.  Yet  our  heroic  progenitor,  taking  his  six 
young  motherless  children,  left  forever  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors to  cross  the  ocean  and  seek  a  new  home  on  the  rude 
shores  of  New  England.  The  motives  that  impelled  Nicholas 
Danforth  to  this  enterprise  will  appear  in  the  remarks  of  our 
friend  who  will  next  address  you ;  but  let  me  briefly  ask  you 
to  imagine  that  journey  from  old  Framlingham  to  Gravesend, 
the  seaport  whence  they  sailed  —  the  doubts,  fears,  anxieties 
that  attended  them  ;  their  sorrowful  regrets  as  the  tower  of 
the  old  parish  church  and  the  ivy-clad  battlements  of  the 
venerable  castle  disappeared  from  their  view  forever ;  and  the 
bitterness  of  sorrow  as  they  turned  away  from  the  newly- 
made  graves  of  the  mother  and  sister ;  what  wonder  took 
possession  of  the  faces  of  the  children  as  they  sadly  went 
their  way,  not  knowing  the  why  or  the  whither  of  that  strange 
journey.  With  guarded  steps  and  watchful  eye  our  brave 
ancestor  led  his  little  company,  apprehensive  that  the  minions 
of  the  king  might  detect  and  detain  them. 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  that  he  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
that  wearisome  passage,  seeking  not  so  much  his  own  benefit 
as  that  of  his  children  and  his  children's  children  through 
long  generations. 

"All  honor  to  the  grand  old  Puritan  !  Be  it  ours  to  cherish 
his  memory,  and  to  teach  our  children  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  their  noble  ancestor,  Nicholas  Danforth. 

"An  address  from  the  annalist  of  the  family  is  next  in 
order.  Mr.  May  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  a  Danforth  ; 
I  tell  him  that  he  has  '  annexed '  the  whole  family." 

Mr.  May  returned  thanks  for  the  kindly  adoption  into  the 
ancient  and  honored  family  which  had  now  and  often  before, 
been  accorded  to  him ;  adding  that  his  own  family  record 
testified  to  the  arrival  of  their  immigrant  ancestor  in  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  as  only  six  years  later  than  that  of 
Nicholas  Danforth  at  Cambridge. 
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The  two  families  were  thus  near  neighbors  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  since,  they 
had  formed  repeated  matrimonial  alliances. 

After  speaking  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  an  annalist 
encountered  in  his  search  for  information,  and  giving  an 
illustration  of  a  town  clerk  who  averred  that  he  could  not 
find  any  trace  of  the  persons  inquired  about,  though  after- 
ward it  was  found  that  the  records  in  his  possession  showed 
the  names  and  signatures  of  those  persons  repeatedly,  and 
apparent  on  very  slight  examination,  Mr.  May  continuing, 
read  the  following 

ADDRESS. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  ago,  to  wit,  in  1634,  in 
ship  Griffin,  came  from  London  to  Boston  and  Cambridge  a 
company  of  emigrants  who  had  left  their  homes  in  England 
to  seek  new  homes  in  a  foreign  land, — a  land  strange  and 
wild,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  formidable  animals,  and  by  men 
even  fiercer  and  more  formidable. 

In   that  company  was  Nicholas  Danforth,  then  48  years  old, 

with    his    young    family  of    six    children,  three  daughters  and 

three    sons.       His   wife    had    died    five    years    before,  leaving 

n    children,  of    which    the    eldest,   Elizabeth,  was    but    1 1 

years  old,  the  youngest,  Jonathan,  an  infant  of  a  year. 

One  daughter  had  died  in  their  English  home,  and  now 
they  had  left  that  home,  with  its  comforts  and  its  life-long 
iciations ;  had  left  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  their  early 
days  ;  had  left  fertile  fields  and  all  the  attractions  of  a  rural 
home  in  a  beautiful  part  of  that  very  beautiful  land, — near 
to  the  sea  and  not  far  from  the  metropolis, —  the  birthplace  and 
the  last  resting-place  of  their  ancestors.  They  were  now  volun- 
tary exiles  in  a  land  of  which  little  was  known  to  them,  and 
the  most  of  what  was  known  was  of  a  nature  to  repel  rather 
than  to  attract  any  but  the  most  courageous  and    resolute. 

What  had  led  them,  what  was  inducing  others  like  them, 
to  forego  the  comforts  of  established  homes  for  the  discom- 
forts and  risks  that  were  obviously  before  them?  To  answer 
this  question,  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  the  times  may 
be  helpful. 
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The  revival  of  art  and  literature  —  the  awakening  from  the 
stupor  of  the  Dark  Ages  —  had  been  in  progress  for  a  cen- 
tury, when  late  in  the  14th  century  (1383),  Wycliffe,  a  priest 
of  the  Romish  church,  an  ardent  opposer  of  the  corruptions 
that  prevailed  in  that  church,  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
English  language.  Hitherto,  being  only  in  Latin  and  Greek 
versions,  it  had  been  a  sealed  book  to  the  people,  in  fact  it 
had  been  exclusively  in  the  keeping  of  the  clergy.  Copies  of 
the  English  version  were  now  multiplied  in  manuscript,  and 
Wycliffe's  doctrines  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of 
the  pope  were  spread  abroad  by  his  disciples. 

Here  began  the  attempt  for  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religion  —  a  right  to  be  asserted  and  denied  —  an 
exercise  to  be  striven  for  with  varying  success  during  all 
later  ages ;  and  even  yet  attained  and  enjoyed  by  a  small 
part  only  of  the  so-called  Christian  world.  But  the  multi- 
plying of  copies  was  very  slow,  until,  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  (1471),  Caxton,  a  London  merchant,  introduced 
into  England  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  type,  which 
20  years  before  had  been  invented  in  Germany.  By  this  the 
work  of  disseminating  copies  of  scripture  was  greatly  pro- 
moted, and  early  in  the  16th  century  (1524),  an  improved 
translation  by  Tyndale  superseded  that  of  Wycliffe. 

Three  great  events  in  the  world's  history  were  nearly  con- 
temporaneous :  namely,  the  invention  of  printing  with  mov- 
able type,  by  Gutenberg  (about  1450),  and  its  introduction  into 
England  20  years  later ;  next,  the  discovery  of  America,  by 
Columbus  (1492),  and  the  exploration  of  the  shores  of  North 
America,  by  the  Cabots,  father  and  son,  six  years  later  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  Protestant  Reformation,  precipitated  by  Luther,  in 
1 5 1 7.  But  as  "  there  were  many  reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation," so  these  three  great  measures  of  progress  may  fairly  be 
compassed  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  century.  Dr.  Palfrey 
well  says  that  national  revolutions,  whether  political  or  relig- 
ious, are  never  sudden.  If  they  appear  sudden,  it  is  because 
the  agencies  that  have  been  preparing  them  have  been  at  work 
beneath  the  surface,  where,  indeed,  they  are  most  efficient. 
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The  impulse  to  religious  thought  which  appeared  in  the 
16th  century  had  lain  in  embryo  in  the  English  heart  ever 
since  Wycliffe's  time.  Henry  VIII  had  gained  the  special  favor 
of  the  pope  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  wrote  a 
book  denouncing  Luther  and  his  work,  and  the  pope  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith;"  but  afterward, 
a  quarrel  arose  between  them  when  the  holy  father  opposed 
the  king's  matrimonial  schemes;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  had 
so  far  permeated  the  land  that  Parliament  was  quite  ready  to 
uphold  the  king,  and  by  enactment  disclaimed  allegiance  to 
Rome,  and  declared  the  king  to  be  the  head  of  the  church. 

Although  some  re-action  occurred  late  in  Henry's  reign, 
under  his  successor  (Edward  VI)  liberal  views  prevailed ; 
prisoners  for  heresy  were  set  free ;  preaching  which  had  been 
suppressed  was  revived  ;  the  Bible,  in  English,  was  placed  in 
every  church  ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  compiled, 
and  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  church  of  England  were  first 
drawn  up.  By  this  king,  too,  general  education  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  many  places. 

Unhappily  to  this  succeeded  the  baleful  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  who  renewed  allegiance  to  Rome  ;  persecuted  heretics, — 
burning  many  at  the  stake, —  while  her  bigoted  and  cruel  hus- 
band, Philip  II,  of  Spain,  was  doing  the  like  in  Holland, 
torturing  and  putting  to  cruel  death  thousands  of  Protestants. 

But  Mary's  reign  was  short,  and  when  her  sister,  Elizabeth, 
came  to  the  throne,  England  was  thoroughly  divided  in  its 
religion.  Many  noble  families  adhered  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  a  majority  favored  the  church  of  England  as 
inized  by  Edward.  The  creed,  formulated  by  Edward,  was 
revised  and  reduced  to  the  39  articles  which  still  are  retained; 
the  English  service  book  was  reinstated,  and  an  act  was 
passed  requiring  all  clergymen  to  use  that,  and  that  only, 
while  another  act  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  all  who  failed  to 
attend  the  services  of  the    church   on    Sundays    and    holidays. 

Elizabeth  herself  seems  to  have  had  no  deep-abiding  con- 
viction in  these  matters.  Her  tendency  was  toward  Protes- 
tantism, but  a  crucifix  with  lighted  candles  before  it  was  kept 
suspended  in  her  private  chapel,  and  she  prayed  to  the 
virgin   mother  of    Christ  as    fervently  as  her  sister    Mary  had 
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ever  done.  Thus,  really,  she  represented  the  nation  —  halting 
between  two  forms  of  faith. 

There  now  arose  in  the  English  church  a  large  and  influ- 
ential class  of  thoughtful  people  who  demanded  that  the 
church  be  purified  from  Romish  forms  and  doctrines.  But 
the  principle  was  still  maintained  that  church  and  state 
were  inseparable  ;  and  whoever  refused  to  sustain  the  estab- 
lished form  of  religion  was  deemed  a  rebel  against  the  govern- 
ment. A  special  court  was  established  to  try  such  rebels. 
Under  its  jurisdiction  many  Roman  Catholics  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  many  Puritans  were  imprisoned,  and 
some  even  put  to  death,  for  so-called  seditious  publications. 

Following  Elizabeth,  came  James,  who  had  been  king  of 
Scotland.  In  the  kingdom  thus  united  were  three  realms, 
professing  three  several  religions.  Puritanism  prevailed  in 
Scotland,   Romanism  in  Ireland,  Episcopacy  in  England. 

The  new  king,  feeble  in  body,  mentally  weak,  a  coward,  but 
with  a  certain  shrewdness,  a  smattering  of  learning,  and  un- 
bounded conceit,  was  an  unreasoning  bigot.  One  of  his  earli- 
est acts  was  a  statute  punishing  witchcraft  with  death,  and 
under  that  law  many  a  wretched  woman  went  to  the  scaffold, 
whose  only  crime  was  that  she  was  old,  ugly  and  friendless. 

James  hated  the  Puritans.  When  a  deputation  of  ten  of 
these  —  men  selected  for  their  high  position  and  character  — 
waited  upon  him  with  a  petition  for  some  measure  of  reform, 
he  put  them  in  prison ;  and  he  affirmed  of  that  people 
"  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the 
land."  He  violated  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  were  many  Puritans,  rejecting  many  who  were  legally 
elected  ;  and  when  the  House  protested,  the  king  seized  the 
official  journal  and  with  his  own  hands  tore  out  the  record. 

He  wanted  money  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Parliament 
to  supply  his  wants  ;  but  Parliament  would  grant  nothing 
until  certain  specified  evils  were  reformed.  He  created  a 
new  title  of  rank,  that  of  baronet,  which  he  granted  to  any 
who  would  pay  a  high  price.  As  a  last  resource,  he  com- 
pelled all  persons  who  had  an  income  of  forty  pounds  or 
more    derived    from    landed    property    to     accept    knighthood 
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(thus  incurring  feudal  obligations  and  payments)  or  purchase 
exemption  by  a  heavy  fine.  James's  arrogance  and  extortion 
seemed  limitless,  and  when  Archbishop  Abbot  showed  disap- 
proval of  the  tyranny,  he  was  suspended  from  his  office,  and 
Laud,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  trial  of  heretics  or 
rebels,  became  prominent  in  administration. 

James,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  who  in- 
herited his  father's  belief  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He 
was  perpetually  in  conflict  writh  his  subjects.  Laud  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  used  his  almost 
unlimited  power  to  compel  Puritans  and  other  dissenters  to 
conformity  with  the  church.  Macaulay  says  that  under  his 
direction  every  corner  of  the  realm  was  subjected  to  con- 
stant inspection.  Every  little  congregation  of  Separatists  was 
tracked  out  and  broken  up,  and  even  the  devotions  of  private 
families  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  Convocation  compiled  a  book  of  canon  law, 
church  law,  whereby  all  who  refused  to  conform  were  ex- 
communicated and  cast  out  as  heathen ;  they  were  made 
incapable  of  bringing  an  action  at  law  for  recovery  of  legal 
debts,  and  were  liable,  by  action  of  court  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life,  or  until  they  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church.  They 
were,  in  fact,  exposed  to  indignities  of  every  sort  during  life, 
and  denied   Christian  burial  after  death. 

Such  a  condition  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  the  inevitable 
recoil,  with  all  who  cared  for  freedom,  is  the  answer  to  our 
question  <>f  why  Nicholas  Danforth  and  such  as  he  should 
prefer  exile  to  tarrying  under  such  oppression. 

Among  the  many  who  suffered  persecution  was  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard,  whose  protest  against  spiritual  despotism 
mafic  him  especially  obnoxious  to  Archbishop  Laud,  so  that 
he  was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  prohibited  from 
Etching.  Thus  distressed,  he  resolved  to  escape  from  England. 
In  this,  after  much  delay,  with  many  obstructions  caused  by 
the  government,  he  at  last  succeeded,  and  with  a  company  of 
nds,  crossed  the  ocean  and  settled  at   Cambridge. 

It  was  a  few  years  previous  to  this  that  from  the  little 
village  of  Scrooby,  in  Yorkshire,  a  company  of  brave  men  had 
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escaped  with  their  families  to  Holland,  where  they  were  kindly 
and  hospitably  treated ;  but  since  the  habits  and  language  of 
that  worthy  people  were  foreign  to  them,  a  large  part  of  them 
preferred  the  remote  New  World,  and  the  story  of  the  Pil- 
grims, their  voyage  in  the  little  craft,  the  "  Mayflower,"  their 
landing  at  Plymouth  in  December,  1620,  their  toils,  trials,  suf- 
ferings, their  bravery  and  their  triumphs  —  these  are  a  tale 
familiar  as  household  words. 

Happily,  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  and  adventure 
was  beginning  to  furnish  means  of  traversing  the  ocean. 
Both  James  and  Charles  had  granted  charters  to  companies 
of  merchants,  with  right  to  specified  tracts  of  territory,  to 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  with  the  duty  of  christianizing 
the  savages. 

Our  ancestor  availed  himself  of  these  facilities  as  did  many 
another  who  like  him  was  seeking  the  freedom  that  was 
denied  him  at  home. 

In  sketching  now  the  family  history,  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
read,  verbatim,  a  part  of  the  address  delivered  at  the  Family 
Meeting,  in  Boston,  seven  years  ago,  because  it  was  prepared 
by  myself,  although  it  was  at  my  request  read  to  the  meeting 
by  our  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  author  of  the 
History  of  Billerica.     Therein  it  is  stated  that :  — 

A  friend  of  ours,  temporarily  residing  in  England,  visited  in 
our  behalf,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  the  old  town  of  Framling- 
ham.  It  is  about  90  miles  north-east  of  London,  and  12  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  It  has  now  only  about 
3,000  inhabitants,  but  was  once  a  place  of  great  importance. 
The  chief  features  of  the  old  town  now  are  the  great  church 
and  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  castle.  The 
church  was  founded  about  the  year  1400.  It  is  built  of  black 
flint.  Its  length  is  125  feet.  The  chancel  is  68  feet  wide; 
its  height,  37  feet ;  and  that  of  the  nave,  44  feet.  It  has 
a  massive  tower  100  feet  high.  The  whole  effect  is  very 
grand.  Within  are  some  very  interesting  monuments.  It  has 
a  clock  which  —  curiously  enough  —  had  no  dial,  but  a  set  of 
chimes  for  sounding  the  hours  and  quarter-hours,  and  a  peal 
of  eight  mellow-toned  bells. 
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The  old  castle  had  walls  8  feet  thick  and  44  feet  high, 
with  13  square  towers  rising  14  feet  higher.  Its  inner  court 
is  more  than  an  acre  in  extent  and  is  now  occupied  by  an 
almshouse  and  a  workhouse,  both  built  of  material  taken  from 
the  old  walls.  The  venerable  structure  has  a  long  and  interest- 
ing history.  Some  photographic  pictures  have  been  lent  to 
us,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  church 
and  castle.  The  castle  was  surrounded  by  three  moats  or 
ditches  and  had  a  park  attached  whose  circuit  was  three  miles. 

But  in  the  days  of  Nicholas  Danforth  the  castle  had  long  j 
been  dismantled,  and  its  neighborhood  was  occupied  by  a  rural 
and  pastoral  people,  preferring  the  arts  of  peace,  yet  ready  to 
resist  any  infringement  of  their  rights. 

Such  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Nicholas  Danforth. 
Here  at  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  married ;  here  were 
born  to  him  seven  children,  of  whom  one,  his  daughter  Mary, 
died  early;  and  here  his  wife,  too,  died,  five  years  before  he 
left  the  old  home  for  the  new. 

What  was  his  position  in  society  ?  In  what  estimation  was 
he   held   by  his  townsmen  ? 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  book  called  "Magnalia,"  remarks  that 
"  he  was  a  Gentleman  of  such  Estate  and  Repute  that  it  cost 
him  a  considerable  sum  to  escape  Knighthood  .  .  .  and  of  such 
Esteem  in  the  Church  that  he  procured  that  famous  Lecture- 
ship at   Framlingham  where  he  had  a  fine  Mannour." 

The  statement  is  an  exaggerated  one,  and  has  helped  to 
give  currency  to  expectations  for  which  there  is  no  foundation. 
Some  have  fancied  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wealth  in 
England  awaiting  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  Nicholas 
I  I  nforth.  Investigation  shows  such  an  idea  to  be  entirely 
unfounded. 

It  is  true  that  King  James,  who  "like  all  the  Stuarts  suffered 
from  a  chronic  lack  of  money,"  resorted  to  many  arbitrary 
devices  to  get  it  ;  he  sold  peerages,  created  baronetcies,  and 
finally  compelled  all  persons  who  had  an  income  of  ^40  or 
more,  derived  from  land,  to  accept  knighthood  or  pay  a  fine. 
Charles  I.  continued  these  exactions,  and  quite  probably 
Nicholas    Danforth    may   have    been    marked   as    one  of    many 
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victims.  Whether  he  paid  the  fine,  or  escaped  it  by  leaving 
England,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  But  it  does  not 
prove  him  to  be  wealthy.  It  was  levied  on  an  income  of  ^40 
or  $200,  that  sum  then  being  equivalent  to  $400  or  $500  now. 
Moreover,  when  he  fled  the  kingdom,  bringing  six  young  chil- 
dren to  be  provided  for  in  their  new  home,  he  unquestionably 
converted  into  ready  money  all  his  property  that  he  could 
dispose  of ;  and  all  that  he  left  behind  was  forfeited,  and  would 
certainly  be  seized  to  gratify  the  impecunious  king's  need  of 
money  and  the  persecuting  bishop's  venomous  hatred  of  non- 
conformists. 

We  learn  by  his  father's  will,  of  which  we  have  a  copy,  and 
by  sundry  conveyances,  that  he  owned  two  cottages  and  several 
acres  of  land.  He  was  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Like 
many  of  his  suffering  countrymen  he  protested  against  the 
bigotry  and  the  oppression  of  the  rulers.  He  joined  with 
others  in  evading  their  stringent  edicts,  and  was,  with  others, 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  "  lectureship "  in  Framlingham, 
as  was  done  in  many  other  places. 

Carlyle  says  :  "  Many  parts  of  the  country  were  thought 
by  the  Puritans  to  be  insufficiently  supplied  with  able  and 
pious  preachers,  and  a  plan  was  devised  in  1624  for  raising, 
by  subscription,  a  fund  for  supporting  good  ministers  in  desti- 
tute places.  .  .  .  The  originator  of  this  scheme  was  Dr.  Preston, 
a  man  of  influence.  Many  London  merchants,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  Puritans,  took  it  up,  and  gradually  others  through- 
out England.  Considerable  funds  were  subscribed  for  this 
object.  .  .  .  Accordingly  we  find  lecturers  in  various  places  .  .  . 
often  in  market-places  on  market  days  ;  often  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, supplementing  the  regular  priest ;  or  as  '  running  lectur- 
ers,' now  here,  now  there,  over  a  certain  district.  In  a  few 
years  they  had  so  increased  that  Archbishop  Laud  took  them 
seriously  in  hand  and  hunted  most  of  them  out." 

The  reverend  Thomas  Shepard  began  his  ministry  thus  as 
a  lecturer,  and  being  stopped  by  Laud,  or  his  minions,  in  one 
place  after  another,  was  finally  forbidden  to  preach  at  all,  under 
heavy  penalties,  whereupon  he  complied  with  the  solicitations 
of   friends  to    come  to    America.     One  of    these   friends  was 
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Nicholas  Danforth,  who  could  sympathize  very  feelingly  with 
the  worthy  minister,  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  hard 
fortunes  in  the  mother-country.  Thomas  Shepard  became 
minister  of  the  church  in  New  Towne,  now  Cambridge,  and 
the  beautiful  "  Shepard  Memorial  Church "  there,  fitly  com- 
memorates his  valuable  service  and  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  contemporaries  and  their  descendants. 

But  Nicholas  Danforth,  though  not  of  the  gentry  nor  very 
wealthy,  was  —  what  is  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose  —  a 
trusted  and  respected  citizen.  Of  this  we  have  many  proofs. 
By  the  people  of  Framlingham  he  was  elected,  year  after 
year,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  town  lands  and  property. 
We  have  copies  of  sundry  leases  of  these  lands,  bearing  his 
signature,  the  peculiar  terms  whereof,  and  the  quaint  forms 
and  expressions  therein,  are  interesting  because  of  their  novelty 
and  strangeness  to  us. 

In  these  and  other  documents  he  is  styled  "yeoman."  With 
us  this  term  may  have  a  vague  meaning;  not  so  then  and  there. 

In  Dr.  Recs's  Encyclopaedia  the  definition  of  "yeomanry"  is 
"the  first  or  highest  degree  among  the  plebeians  of  England; 
next  in  order  to  the  gentry ;  freeholders  who  have  land  of 
their  own." 

We  are  not  told  just  what  obstructions  Danforth  had  to 
overcome  in  escaping  from  England,  but  we  know  that  many, 
like   Shepard,   were  greatly  hindered.     But  he  made  good   his 

ape,  and  with  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  whose  ages 
varied  from  six  to  sixteen,  he  crossed  the  ocean  and  established 
himself  at  "New  Towne."  With  him  in  the  "Griffin,"  of 
I  ndoii,  a  ship  of  300  tons'  burden,  came  200  passengers, 
including  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Zechariah  Symmes,  afterward 
minister  of  (harlestown  ;  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  who  became 
minister  <>f  S(  ituate  ;  and  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  whose  mis- 
directed zeal  created,  soon,  no  small  stir  among  the  churches, 
the  same  ship  came  the  tyrannical  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  surrender  and  return  of  the  charter  held  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  —  an  order  which  the  brave  and 
shrewd  colonists  were  little  disposed  to  obey,  and  which  they 
devised  many  ways  to  evade.      Its  effect  would  be  to  rob  them 
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of  their  lands,  with  all  the  improvements  made  by  their  own 
labor,  and  to  make  them  homeless  or  dependent  for  shelter  on 
the  caprice  of  the  agents  of  the  crown. 

With  characteristic  energy  Danforth  came  speedily  to  the 
front.  An  original  member  of  the  church  gathered  by  "the 
faithful  and  famous  Shepard  ; "  admitted  freeman  in  February, 
1635-36;  he  was  selectman  from  1635  to  1637;  and  a  deputy 
to  the  General  Court  in  1636,  and  until  his  death  in  1638. 
In  1637  ne  was  one  °f  tne  twelve  appointed  "to  take  order 
for  a  College  at  New  Towne." 

Nicholas  Danforth  died  in  April,  1638,  only  three  and  a  half 
years  after  his  arrival.  But  that  time  had  been  actively  and 
usefully  filled. 

When  the  father  thus  laid  down  his  work,  it  was  not  to  be 
abandoned  or  neglected.  We  can  well  understand  that  both  by 
precept  and  example  he  had  taught  watchfulness  and  energy  to 
his  children.     Certain  it  is  that  they  possessed  these  qualities. 

It  is  interesting  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  and 
the  feelings  of  the  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  thus  left 
orphans,  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

Of  course  the  care  of  the  household  devolved  largely  upon 
Elizabeth,  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  her  sister  Anna,  two 
years  younger.  But  the  death  of  their  mother,  in  England,  nine 
years  before,  had  long  ago  made  needful  their  services  in  the 
family ;  and  doubtless  their  training  had  developed  their 
talents.  And  though  in  a  strange  land,  they  were  not  among 
strangers  or  unserviceable  friends.  In  eighteen  months  Eliza- 
beth married  Andrew  Belcher  of  Sudbury,  who  soon  removed 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  licensed  to  "keepe  a  house  of 
publique  entertainment."  This  was  the  famous  "Blue  Anchor 
Tavern,"  at  the  corner  of  what  are  now  called  Brighton  and 
Mount  Auburn  Streets.  The  license  and  the  holding  were 
continued  after  his  decease  in  1673  by  his  widow,  and  later  by 
his  son  Andrew.  The  late  Dr.  William  Newell,  of  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge,  in  a  historical  discourse  in  1848,  says  of 
Andrew  Belcher,  that  "  nothing  remains  to  designate  his  last 
resting  place  but  a  foot-stone  bearing  the  initials  A.  B.  by  the 
side  of  his  wife  Elizabeth." 
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Five  years  later  her  sister  Anna  married  Matthew  Bridge. 
He  was  son  of  that  leading  citizen,  John  Bridge,  fast  friend, 
both  in  England  and  America,  of  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard.  His 
ideal  figure  in  bronze  has  lately  been  set  up  in  the  public 
square  of  Cambridge,  by  his  descendent,  Gen.  Samuel  James 
Bridge,  who  gave  also  to  the  University  the  beautiful  bronze 
statue  of  John  Harvard. 

The  delay  in  Anna's  marriage  until  her  twenty-fourth  year — 
a  late  date  in  those  times,  when  good  wives  were  in  quick 
demand  —  was  doubtless  caused  by  her  devotedness  to  keeping 
up  the  old  homestead  for  the  benefit  of  her  brothers.  But  her 
married  life  was  extended  to  fifty-six  years,  and,  surviving 
her  husband,  she  reached  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  brother  Thomas  married  in  the  same  year  as  herself ;  and 
her  younger  sister,  Lydia,  having,  a  year  earlier  and  in  her  nine- 
teenth year,  married  William  Beaman  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  had 
gone  thither,  and  that  was  thenceforward  her  home.  There  she 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Her  name  appears  as  grantee  of 
lands  bought  from  Joshua,  the  son  of  Uncas,  an  Indian 
sachem. 

The  youngest  of  the  family,  Jonathan,  was  now  sixteen  years 
old.  A  vigorous,  active  youth,  soon  to  be  pioneer  of  new  settle- 
ments and  the  surveyor  of  farms,  of  townships,  and  of  more 
extended  tracts,  far  and  near,  he  was  doubtless  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself. 

His  brother  Samuel,  two  years  older,  who  had  been  by  his 
mother  in  his  childhood  dedicated  to  the  church,  had  been 
consigned  early  to  the  special  training  of  the  good  minister, 
and   was  now  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  college. 

The  three  daughters,  changing  their  name  in  marriage,  fur- 
nished comparatively  little  for  the  annalist  of  this  family.  But 
a  very  brief  tracing  of  the  lines  of  descent  shows  alliances 
with  some  of  the  most  influential  families  of  the  times,  includ- 
ing some  names   rcnowmd    in   history. 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  barely  enumerate  the  men  and 
women  thus  connected  by  family  ties,  whose  names  are  remem- 
bered  with  gratitude  and  honor. 

Thomas  Danforth,  oldest  son  of  Nicholas,  was  no  common 
man.     1  hat  he  possessed  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  is 
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shown  by  the  many  offices  to  which  he  was  called.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  energy,  of  decision,  of  sound  judgment,  and  of 
tact,  is  proved  by  the  success  with  which  those  trusts  were 
fulfilled. 

In  1643,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  free- 
man, which  implies  that  he  was  a  church  member.  In  1650, 
he  was  treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  which  office  he  held 
nineteen  years,  and  during  much  of  that  time  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs  fell  on  him  ;  and  the  historian  of  the  college 
pays  high  tribute  to  his  fidelity  and  good  judgment,  acknowledg- 
ing also  a  valuable  gift  in  his  will  of  lands  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  where  at  one  time  he  held  several  thousand  acres.  For 
two  terms  he  was  a  deputy  (representative)  to  the  General 
Court,  and  in  1659  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  (coun- 
cillors) of  the  Executive,  to  which  office  he  was  annually 
elected  for  twenty  years.  Then  in  1679,  and  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  colonial  government  in  1686,  he  was  deputy- 
governor,  associated  with  the  venerable  Bradstreet.  In  1684 
he  lacked  only  sixty-one  votes  of  being  chosen  governor  — 
which  office  he  ought  to  have  held,  and  surely  would  have 
had,  were  it  not  that  the  worthy  Bradstreet,  though  superan- 
nuated, still  clung  to  the  honors  of  office ;  or  else  that,  cautious 
and  conservative  as  he  was,  he  was  timidly  afraid  to  resign  the 
authority  to  the  progressive  Danforth.  But  though  Danforth 
was  only  deputy  in  name,  he  really  exerted  the  influence 
belonging  to  the  higher  position.  During  the  same  period 
of  seven  years,  he  held  the  responsible  and  difficult  position 
of  President  of  Maine,  which  had  recently  become  a  province 
subordinate  to  Massachusetts.  Thither  he  went  in  March, 
1680,  invested  with  full  powers,  and  proclaimed  his  authority 
to  the  assembled  freeholders  at  York,  exhibited  his  commission, 
and  established  his  government. 

In  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the  subversion  of 
the  charter,  Mr.  Danforth  stood  forward  as  the  unflinching 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  zeal  was  rewarded 
by  exclusion  from  office  during  the  brief  administration  of 
Dudley  and  the  subsequent  usurpation  by  the  despotic  Andros. 
But  when  the  people,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  emboldened 
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by  the  news  of  the  revolution,  were  ready  to  rebel,  Thomas 
Danforth  seized  the  opportunity,  wrote  and  sent  a  despatch  to 
Governor  Andros,  who  had  retreated  to  his  fort  on  Fort  Hill, 
Boston,  saying  that  he  could  no  longer  restrain  the  people,  and 
demanding  surrender.  The  frightened  governor,  like  Davy 
Crockett's  coon,  came  down  at  once,  and  was,  by  Danforth  and 
his  associates,  marched  down  King  Street  to  Long  Wharf,  and 
sent  thence  to  the  Castle  in  the  harbor,  a  prisoner;  and 
I  >anforth  and  his  colleagues  were  escorted  up  King  Street  to 
the  Old  State  House  at  its  head,  and  there  resumed  the  official 
functions  from  which  they  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled. 

During  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr.  Danforth  was  recorder  of 
Middlesex  County,  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  its  treasurer; 
from  1662  to  1679  he  was  commissioner  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  New  England  Confederacy,  which  negotiated  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  from  1690  to  1692  was  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1692  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court,  in  winch  office  he  continued  until  his  death. 
It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  he  promoted  the  trials  for 
witchcraft,  which  formed  for  a  brief  period  a  dark  passage  in 
the  history  of  New  England.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  not  a 
member  (if  the  special  court  which  met  at  Salem,  and  which 
convicted  nineteen  hapless  victims  who  were  put  to  death.  He 
was  afterward  one  of  the  judges  at  a  regular  session  where 
several  were  tried  for  witchcraft,  and  three  were  condemned. 
These,  however,  were  afterward  released,  and  it  is  denied  that 
Danforth  agreed  with  his  colleagues  to  convict.  They  had 
been  members  of  the  special  court  at  Salem,  and  had  a  char- 
acter for  consistency  herein  to  maintain,  as  he  had  not.  And 
it  is  certain  that  he  exerted  an  influence  in  producing  the 
change  in  public  feeling  which  forever  terminated  the  unhappy 
delusion. 

Samuel,  the  second  son  <>f  Nicholas,  was,  from  his  childhood, 

dedicated  to  the  ministry,  and  seems  to  have  taken  kindly  to  his 

tiny.      On  the  death  of  his  father,  being  then  in  his  twelfth 

:',  he  was  placed   in   t ho  care  of  the    Rev.  Mr.  Shepard,  who 

faithfully  discharged  his  trust.      Duly  fitted  for  college,  he  com- 
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pleted  the  course  and  was  graduated  in  1643,  being  a  member 
of  the  second  class  which  received  the  honors  of  that  youthful 
institution.  "His  early  piety,"  we  are  told,  "answered  the 
pious  education  bestowed  upon  him."  He  served  as  tutor  in 
the  college  about  five  years,  pursuing  meantime  his  studies  in 
divinity,  and  in  1650  was  ordained  colleague  to  John  Eliot,  the 
revered  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  whose  labors 
for  the  red  men  occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  procured  for 
him  the  title  of  "Apostle  to  the  Indians." 

Here  for  twenty-four  years,  and  until  his  death  in  November, 
1674,  he  labored  assiduously  in  his  sacred  calling. 

Of  the  youngest  son,  Jonathan,  the  record  is  shorter,  but  it 
is  a  condensed  narrative  of  active  usefulness.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Billerica,  being  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  In  the  concise  words  of  the  historian  of  the  town, 
"  in  view  of  his  long  life  and  many  and  varied  services,  he 
might  be  recognized  as  the  father  of  the  town.  His  skill  as 
a  surveyor  gave  him  employment  far  and  wide.  For  forty  years 
he  probably  surveyed  every  land-grant  in  Billerica."  His 
descriptions  fill  200  pages,  in  his  own  "very  clear  and  hand- 
some handwriting,  in  the  volume  of  land-grants.  In  locating 
grants  and  making  surveys,  as  settlement  went  on  north  and 
west,  he  was  constantly  employed,"  "many  of  his  'plots' are 
preserved  in  the  State  Archives,"  and  his  surveys  extended  into 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

He  was  town  clerk  during  twenty-one  years,  and  the  compe- 
tent authority  before  quoted  writes,  "  He  gave  character  to  the 
system  which  remained  substantially  unchanged  for  200  years. 
Few  records  made  to-day  are  as  clear  and  easy  to  read  as  are 
those  of  Danforth." 

He  was  selectman,  representative  and  captain  of  the  militia 
company. 

In  1675  his  house  was  made  one  of  the  garrison  houses  to 
which,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  the  people  should 
fly  for  shelter,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  a  detail  of  soldiers 
was  made.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hazen's  admirable  History  of  Bil- 
lerica is  a  picture  of  the  old  "garrison  house,"  the  mansion  of 
Jonathan  Danforth;  situated  on  a  slight  elevation,  it  commanded 
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a  prospect  northward  for  a  long  distance.  The  house  was 
destroyed  in  1S80  to  make  room  for  a  modern  structure.  Our 
friend,  the  president  of  this  meeting,  secured  pieces  of  the  huge 
oaken  floor  timbers,  and  has  caused  to  be  made  from  them 
some  pieces  of  furniture,  valuable  heirlooms  for  his  children, 
and  the  antique  chair  which  stands  before  you  is  made  from 
the  same  venerated  material. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  all  the  descendents  of  Nicholas  who  bear 
the  family  name  trace  their  lineage  from  either   Samuel,   the  \ 
minister   of    Roxbury,   or  Jonathan,   the  pioneer  of   Billerica. 
The  descendents  of   Jonathan  are  by  far  the  more  numerous. 

Of  the  early  years  of  the  settlers  in  this  country,  the  records 
are  few  and  scanty.  The  people  of  New  England  found  full 
employ  in  clearing  the  land  and  winning  from  a  stubborn  soil 
means  of  support  for  their  usually  numerous  families,  their 
labors  liable  constantly  to  interruption  by  the  assaults  of  the 
treacherous  natives.  Jonathan  Danforth's  house  in  Billerica 
was  a  garrison  house,  to  which  neighbors  fled  for  mutual 
protection  in  case  of  alarm  ;  and  in  Taunton  and  its  vicinity, 
where  another  branch  of  our  family  was  planted,  the  proximity 
of  King  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  and  other  hostile  neighbors 
was  a  constant  menace.  Our  records,  though  scanty,  tell  of 
encounters  and  loss  of  life,  both  in  open  fights  and  by  stealthy 
assaults  and  ambush  of  the  wily  enemy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  prevailing  distrust,  the  pious  people  de- 
voted much  effort  to  instructing  and  christianizing  the  savages. 
The  two  older  brothers,  Thomas  and  the  Rev.  Samuel,  (the 
latter  being  colleague  minister  with  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the 
Indians)  took  great  interest  in  this  work,  and  in  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians.  They  both  incurred  much 
censure  for  the  protection  that  they  gave  to  the  praying 
Indians,  as  the  converts  were  called,  at  times  of  special  distrust. 

Respecting  that  stirring  episode  in  New  England's  early 
history,  the  alarm  through  fear  of  witchcraft,  we  can  only 
repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, so  far  from  bearing  reproach  therein,  are  entitled  to 
applause  and  honor  for  their  conduct.      It    is  true  that  for   a 
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short  time  they  accepted  the  current  belief  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  crime,  and  they  actually  did  put  to  death  nineteen  vic- 
tims of  the  delusion  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  were  the 
earliest  of  all  the  Christian  world  to  discern  the  absurdity  of 
the  prevailing  belief,  and  they  were  the  first  to  discard  and 
denounce  the  cruel  persecution  of  imagined  evil  doers.  Long 
after  the  delusion  had  ceased  here,  it  was  cherished  in  England 
even  by  the  wisest  and  best  people.  On  the  European  conti- 
nent it  lingered  still  later ;  and  for  every  single  victim  of  the 
folly  here,  at  least  one  hundred  suffered  there. 

We  repeat  that  to  New  England  belongs  the  high  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  reform  that  strange  and  disastrous  error ; 
and  among  the  leading  reformers  we  may  claim  for  our  ances- 
tors   a  prominent   position. 

Thus,  scanty  records  often  baffle  the  search  of  the  annalist. 
And  occasionally  too,  the  neglect  or  lack  of  interest  of  those 
who  ought  to  assist  the  search,  increases  his  labors  and  almost 
excites  indignation.  But  on  the  other  hand  his  inquiries  are 
cordially  responded  to,  and  reports  are  rendered  which  impress 
anew  the  conviction  that  such  narratives  ought  to  be  pre- 
served and  not  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  A  volume  of 
family  history  should  embody  these.  A  few  of  them  are 
brought  to   our  notice    by  letters    addressed  to  this  meeting. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Danforth,  of  Norway,  Me.,  who 
only  at  a  late  day  relinquished  their  purpose  of  attending  this 
meeting,  we  learn  of  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Danforth, 
whose  memory  is  cherished  as  of  the  good  physician,  of  whose 
large  practice  so  much  was  gratuitous  and  given  in  charity ; 
who,  in  the  howling  snow  storm  which  made  the  doctor  that  was 
first  summoned  utterly  refuse  to  stir  abroad,  himself  harnessed 
horse  to  sleigh,  and  when  at  last  the  animal  could  go  no 
farther  in  the  gathering  drifts,  housed  his  beast  in  the  barn 
of  a  sleeping  farmer,  and  struggled  on  through  the  snow  to 
carry  relief  to  the  sufferer.  Such  is  only  one  of  a  life-long 
series  of  labors. 

From  Norridgewock,  Maine,  we  learn  of  Israel  Danforth, 
born  in  Washington,  N.  H.,  who,  in  i8o6>  made  Sarah  Waite, 
of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  his  wife  (she  was  Sally  then,  now  the  rev- 
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erence  for  her  honored  memory  restores  her  baptismal  scrip- 
ture name).  The  young  couple  traversed  the  wilderness  in 
their  saddles,  made  their  way  to  the  frontier,  and  there  estab- 
lished a  home.  They  cleared  the  land,,  and  with  notable 
skill,  industry  and  thrift,  made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  The  wool  from  their  own  flocks  they  spun,  wove  and 
made  into  clothing ;  the  flax  from  their  own  field  they  put 
through  the  complicated  process,  and  brought  it  into  fabrics, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  preserved  —  showing  skill  as 
well  as  diligence.  It  is  remembered  that  when  the  mother 
was  tending  the  baby  in  its  cradle,  and  her  fingers  were  busy 
with  knitting-pins  or  needle,  she  was  diligently  studying  the 
open  book  on  her  lap.  Result :  one  of  the  sons,  deceased 
three  years  ago,  became  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  of  Maine.  From  him,  Hon.  Charles  Dan- 
forth  of  Augusta,  came  a  letter  to  our  last  meeting  in  Boston, 
saying  that  only  official  duties  prevented  his  joining  therein  as 
he  had  intended. 

Miss  Effie  Danforth,  late  of  Peru,  Ohio,  now  resident  in 
Norwalk,  sends  to  us  a  most  interesting  letter  from  her  niece, 
now  resident  with  her  husband  in  Japan,  as  missionaries  to 
that  interesting  people.  She  writes  from  Tokio,  on  the  26th 
day  of  June.  ..."  Being  missionaries,  with  much  to  be 
done,  wc  shall  rise  on  the  20th  of  July  some  fifteen  hours 
earlier  than  that  part  of  the  family  gathered  in  Chicago,  and 
having  finished  the  day's  work,  shall  sit  in  our  cozy  little  par- 
lor and  in  imagination  listen  to  the  pleasant  exercises  then 
taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  among  the  other 
1  lanforth  children. 

"  Be  assured,  dear  kinsfolk,  we  shall  be  there  in  spirit, 
shall  listen  attentively  with  our  mind's  ear  to  all  that  is  said, 
and  shall  be  very  proud  of  every  story  of  valor  and  duty  well 
done  that  may  be  justly  told  in  that  assembly." 

The  letter  tells  of  the  addition  to  the  family  of  a  little 
Japan-born  daughter,  and  the  parents'  fond  hope  that  she  may 
do  credit  to  her  lineage  ;  it  reports  also  one  other  in  Japan 
bearing  the  family  name,  Miss  M.  A.  Danforth,  of  Nagoya. 
The    writer,   Mrs.    Vinnie    Danforth    Perm,   attended   our    last 
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meeting  in  Boston,  with  her  husband,  Rev.  George  Landor 
Perin,  he  being  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  whence 
he    went    three    years    ago    to    Japan. 

The  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Perin,  Aro  Danforth  and  his 
wife,  went  from  their  home  in  Vermont  to  the  then  sparsely 
settled  state  of  Ohio  and  helped  to  build  up  the  thriving  town 
of  Peru,  where  they  reared  a  family  to  usefulness  and,  after 
celebrating  their  golden  wedding,  passed  away,  leaving  hon- 
ored memories  of  upright  and  useful  lives. 

But  I  should  weary  you  with  recitals  which  can  easily  be 
multiplied  and  which  a  history  of  the  family,  if  at  all  com- 
plete, must  contain.  The  reading  of  letters  which  have  come 
to  us  will  elicit  some  such  narratives. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  say  that  it  is 
not  in  a  spirit  of  self-praise  that  we  enjoy  such  reminiscences. 
It  is  a  great  privilege,  but  it  is  not  a  personal  merit  in  any 
one  to  have  had  useful  and  honored  progenitors.  It  is  rather 
a  reproach  if  we  fail  to  imitate  their  good  example. 

But  it  is  a  duty  for  each  to  do  what  he  can  to  perpet- 
uate the  record,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  such  an 
ancestry.  With  a  single  practical  suggestion  I  will  close 
this  address  which  is  already  too  long.  It  is  this :  as 
we  are  glad  to  possess  such  records  of  our  predecessors  as 
have  been  preserved,  and  often  see  cause  to  regret  that 
much  has  been  lost,  in  like  manner  they  who  come  after  us 
will  wish  to  have  knowledge  of  the  present  time  and  its 
people ;  and  a  duty  rests  upon  each  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  annalist  what  he  can  of  his  immediate  connec- 
tions in  the  family.  Undue  diffidence  often  causes  those 
who  have  done  service  in  the  war  for  the  Union  to  with- 
hold a  statement  of  this.  Such  information,  as  of  any  ser- 
vice rendered,  civil  or  military,  political,  literary  or  any  other, 
should  be  duly  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  follow  us. 
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A  collection  of  photographs  of  members  of  the  family  was 
shown  and  circulated  in  the  meeting ;  and  the  chairman  called 
attention  to  the  arm-chair  of  antique  pattern,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  from  an  oaken  beam  taken  from  the  old 
garrison-house  of  Jonathan  Danforth  in  Billerica,  Massachusetts. 

Referring  to  pictures  of  the  ancient  castle  in  Framlingham, 
England,  Mrs.  Danforth  of  Chicago,  who  with  her  husband 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  has  twice  visited  the  place,  said, 

"  The  village  of  Framlingham  is  very  picturesque ;  the 
houses  quaint  and  queer,  evidently  built  by  successive  gen- 
erations to  suit  varying  tastes  and  wants. 

"  Five  minutes'  walk  through  a  pretty  English  lane  brings 
one  to  the  old,  old  castle.  Ascending  slightly,  you  pass  the 
old  moat,  now  partially  filled  up  but  plainly  discernible,  and 
approaching  the  entrance  you  see  where  the  drawbridge  has 
been  which  allowed  passage  across  the  moat  or  was  drawn 
up  to  exclude  assailants.  The  portal  with  its  picturesque 
tower  seems  more  modern  than  the  rest,  but  perhaps  this  is 
only  because  it  has  been  kept  in  better  repair.  On  ringing 
the    bell    we    were    admitted    to    the    interior. 

"When  the  former  owners  gave  the  castle  to  the  municipality, 
it  was  with  the  condition  that  no  modern  innovation,  such 
as  is  often  made  and  called  '  restoration '  should  be  allowed. 
We  climbed  a  broken  stairway  in  the  wall  and  got  charming 
views  of  a  beautiful  landscape  and  of  the  village  beneath  us 
—  such  a  village  as  we  read  about;  it  looked  familiar;  it 
seemed  to  have  been  always  there,  a  part  of  the  landscape. 
Here  and  there  in  the  old  castle  are  lancet  windows,  through 
walls  so  thick  that  we  could  not  reach  the  outer  edge.  In 
the  area  is  a  large  building,  for  some  public  purposes,  built 
with  material  taken  from   the  old  walls. 

"The  old  church  in  the  village  is  like  many  English  parish 
churches,  but  large.  The  living  is  a  rich  one,  the  salary  being 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  sterling  beside  the  rectory,  old,  but 
picturesque  and  comfortable.  The  incumbent  must  always  be 
a  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  unmarried 
when  appointed.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  rector  had  but 
lately  been    appointed  —  of    course    he    had    married    already. 
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"A  daily  service  in  the  church  is  required  by  law.  We 
attended  it.  A  curate  read  the  service  ;  the  beadle  acted  as 
clerk  and  made  the  responses ;  the  audience  consisted  of 
three  old  people  from  the  almshouse  and  ourselves.  There 
was  no  inconvenient  crowding. 

"  One  word  more  about  the  old  castle.  It  seems  strange  that 
a  piece  of  antiquity  so  extensive  and  interesting  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  guide-books.  It  was  certainly  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Danes  ; 
whether  it  was  occupied  by  the  Danes  or  their  opponents  I 
do  not  know." 

The  chairman  added,  "  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  ruins 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Danes  were  welcomed  to 
England  to  help  expel  the  Romans.  That  work  being  done, 
they  were  invited  to  return  whence  they  came.  This  sug- 
gestion they  disregarded  and  manifested  great  staying  quali- 
ties. From  the  admixture  of  the  races  comes  the  English  of 
to-day  —  the  noblest  race  of  men  on  earth,  always  excepting 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  their  kindred. 

"  The  question  arises  whether  (as  our  family  name  suggests) 
we  are  to  claim  a  Danish  ancestry." 

Mr.  Raub,  of  Benton,  Ind.,  said,  "  The  state  in  which  I 
live  is  indebted  to  Adams  Earl,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  man.  He  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  enabling 
counties  and  townships  to  aid  in  building  railroads.  He  has 
built  two.  Railroads  create  towns  and  cities,  these  build 
churches  and  school-houses,  and  thence  come  the  influences 
that  elevate  a  nation.  We  who  share  in  the  benefits  may 
well  join  in  honoring  one  who  is  a  good  type  of  what  the 
Danforths  ought  to   be." 

The  chairman  —  Hon.  Adams  Earl  will  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Earl  said,  "  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  place 
to  tell  of  our  individual  experiences.  It  might  not  prove  so 
interesting  as  to  hear  something  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Danforth  Family.  My  mother  was  daughter  of  General  Asa 
Danforth.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  settled  where 
the  city  of  Syracuse  now  stands.  The  family  of  Earls  fol- 
lowed   soon.       There    my    parents    married.       There    eight    of 
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their  children  were  born ;  then  they  emigrated  to  Ohio' 
where  the  rest  of  their  fifteen  children  were  born.  These' 
all  lived  to  adult  years  and  all  but  one  married  and  reared 
families.  At  my  mother's  death  she  had  more  than  a  hun- 
dred descendants  —  a  hundred  and  twelve  I  think  was  the 
exact  number.  They  are  scattered  widely  and  many  of  them 
are  unknown  to  me.  I  was  born  in  Fairfield  county,  Ohio  ; 
soon  went  to  Crawford  county,  and  when  seventeen  years  old 
to  Tippecanoe  county,  Ind.  There  I  gave  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  to  merchandise  ;  then  to  dealing  in  real  estate ;  then 
to  banking  and  building  railroads.  In  the  last  named  work 
my  operations  have  been  large.  I  have  lived  in  Lafayette 
since  the  year  1847.  We  are  now  constructing  a  belt  railroad 
around  the  city  to  give  improved  facilities  to  factories.  We 
have  succeeded  well ;  in  less  than  two  years  have  increased 
our  population  nearly  six  thousand,  and  are  still  growing. 
The  history  of  such  enterprises  is  instructive,  showing  the 
need  of  energy  and  activity." 

Later  in  the  meeting,  when  asked  for  further  details  of  the 
Onondaga  valley  branch  of  the  family,  Mr.  May  said  that  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  detail  had  been  gathered,  with  the 
efficient  aid  of  the  late  Mrs.  Danforth  Raymond,  of  Syracuse, 
and  of  Mrs.  Florence  Danforth  Stamp,  of  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 
He  had  not  brought  hither  the  voluminous  mass  of  historic 
material,  for  he  feared  to  take  the  risk  of  its  loss  in  tr  u_s-| 
portation,  since  it  could  not  be  replaced  by  any  outlay  o^ 
money  or  labor. 

But  tli is  he  could  say  about  Asa  Danforth.  He  was  born 
in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1746.  lie  had  a  fondness  for  mili- 
tary practice  and  was  captain  of  the  local  militia.  He  was 
iu  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Subsequently,  at  the  urgent 
wish  of  General  Israel  Putnam  he  joined  the  U.  S.  army, 
lie  served  through  the  war  and  obtained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  emigrated  with  his 
family  to  Mayfield,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.  One  evening,  two 
persons,  a  white  man  and  a  red  man  asked  a  night's  shelter 
in  his  barn.  He  took  them  into  his  house.  They  told  him 
of    lands    farther    west    that  were    far  better  than  those    that 
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he  had  settled  on,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  would  go 
thither  if  the  consent  of  the  Indian  chief  was  given.  They 
departed  and  in  due  season  one  of  them  returned,  saying 
that  the  said  chief  invited  him  and  his  family  to  come. 
Starting  anew,  they  ascended  the  Mohawk  river,  crossed 
Oneida  lake  and  by  a  rather  circuitous  route  reached  Onon- 
daga valley. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  others  ;  they  cultivated  the  rich 
soil ;  soon  they  began  making  salt  from  the  springs  near  to 
them,  at  first  in  a  crude  manner,  afterward  improving  and 
greatly  increasing  the  product.  Very  early,  Gen.  Danforth 
built  a  sawmill,  and  it  is  said  that  he  brought  the  mill-saw 
thither,  traveling  on  foot  from  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  now 
Utica,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  —  a  heavy  and  incon- 
venient burden,  carried  over  Indian  paths  before  any  roads 
existed.     The  earliest  session  of  court  was  held  in  his   barn. 

He  lived  to  seventy-four  years  of  age  ;  having  been  judge 
of  the  local  court  and  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  died 
in  1 8 16,  honored  and  lamented.  We  have  letters  from  sev- 
eral of  his  descendants.  One  from  Mrs.  Outwater,  of 
Syracuse,  whose  daughter  became  wife  of  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia,  and  one  from  Miss 
Cornelia  Baker,  of  Danforth,  Syracuse.  Both  of  these  take 
great  interest  in  their  family  traditions  and  both  express  regret 
that  they  cannot  attend  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Earl  being  called  upon  by  the  chair,  for  further  details 
of  early  family  history,  replied  that  he  had  heard  his  mother 
relate  many  incidents.  Among  others,  this  :  Thaddeus  Wood 
was  called  on  to  defend  a  man  who  had  been  indicted  for 
excessive  profanity.  He  was  fined  heavily,  to  the  disgust 
of  both  client  and  counsel,  and  Wood,  turning  to  his  con- 
stituent said,  "  Now  relieve  your  feelings  by  saying  three  of 
the  hardest  words  you  know  and  I  will  protect  you  against 
further  exaction."  "  Salt  Pine,  Thad.  Wood  and  the  Devil," 
was  the  reply.  "  Salt  Pine  "  was  the  salt  works,  and  all  the 
three  were  familiar  to  the  audience. 

Miss  King,  the  secretary  of  this  meeting,  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Thaddeus  Wood,  and  should  let  us  hear  from 
her  branch  of  the  family. 
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Miss  King,  thus  called  upon,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  family  history,  protesting 
against  the  idea  too  often  expressed  that  we  should  ignore 
the  past  and  devote  ourselves  exclusively  to  present  interests. 

Miss  King's  grandmother,  Emily  Wood  Brackett,  went, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  with  a  young  family  to  Texas,  where 
Mr.  Brackett  founded  a  town  called  by  his  name,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  stirring  events  attending  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  territory  to  the  United  States.  Her  husband 
died  in  1857,  but  the  excellent  lady  attained  her  81st  year, 
dying  in  June  last ;  cherishing  to  the  end  loyal  attachment 
to  family  traditions  and  anticipating  this  meeting  with  great 
interest. 

Miss  King's  father  also  took  active  part  in  the  Mexican 
war ;  was  subsequently  mayor  of  San  Antonio  and  later 
county  clerk,  in  which  office  his  son  succeeds  him.  By  her 
marked  success  as  a  teacher,  Miss  King  has  attained  the 
position  of  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

A  motion  was  now  made,  and  a  vote  passed,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  after  the  recess  a  list 
of  those  to  be  balloted  for  as  officers  of  this  association  ; 
and  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Hialmar  H.  Stone,  Milton  A. 
Danforth  and   H.  A.  Bates  as  nominating  committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  Keyes  Danforth,  of  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  declining  re-election  as  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

A  recess  until  two  o'clock  was  voted,  and  the  company 
repaired  to  the  parlor  adjoining  the  hall  of  meeting,  where 
a  lunch  was  served. 

The  meeting  re-assembled  at  2  o'clock.  The  nominating 
committee  reported  the  following  as  candidates  for  officers 
of  this  association,  to  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
chosen  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  association,  and  with 
power  to  fill   any  vacancies  occurring    in   their  number. 

President  :     Dr.   Isaac  Newton  Danforth,  of  Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents  :  Hon.  Keyes  Danforth,  of  Williamstown, 
Mass.;  Hon.  Charles  Pinckney  Danforth,  of  Nashua,  N.  H. ; 
Hon.  William  Cullen  Danforth,  of  Barnard,  Vt.  ;  Hon.  George 
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Franklin  Danforth,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Rev.  James  R. 
Danforth,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Adams  Earl,  P^sq.,  of 
Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Hon.  John  L.  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  Charles  E.  Danforth,  Esq.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ; 
Edwin  Danforth,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Carl  Herbert 
Danforth,  Esq.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Treasurer  :  Hon.  William  Seaver  Danforth,  of  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Secretaries :  John  Joseph  May,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
Mrs.  Florence  Danforth  Stamp,  of  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.  ;  Miss 
Sarah  Smith  King,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  that  the  secretary 
deposit,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  company,  one  ballot  for  the 
list  of  officers  thus  nominated.  This  being  done,  the  chair 
declared  the  officers  named  in  the  foregoing  list  to  be  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Danforth  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  honor 
conferred  on  him  and  his  sincere  interest  in  the  family  his- 
tory and   traditions. 

Mr.  May  presented  the  following  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  selecting  a  motto  for  the    family  coat-of-arms. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Danforth 
family,  held  in  Boston,  September  r,  1886,  whose  duty  was 
"to  select  or  devise  a  motto  for  the  Danforth  coat-of-arms, 
and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting,  "  respectfully  report  .... 
that  in  common  with  the  entire,  wide-spread  family  they  have 
to  regret  the  death  of  their  honored  associate,  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  Honorable  Charles  Danforth,  of 
Augusta,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  By  this  event,  which  occurred  on  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1890,  the  chairmanship  devolved  on  the 
undersigned. 

After  correspondence  among  themselves  and  with  others, 
and  carefully  considering  the  subject,  the  committee  have 
agreed  to  propose  to  this  meeting,  as  the  family  motto,  the 
legend  — 

NEC     TEMERE,     NEC     TIMIDE, 
meaning,    "  ncitJier   rasJily  nor   timidly!' 
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They  have  given  preference  to  this,  among  many  phrases 
proposed,  because,  first,  it  embodies  a  wise  principle  which  may 
be  safely  offered  to  any  as  a  guide  of  conduct  ;  and  secondly, 
because  they  think  it  a  fair  statement  of  the  prevailing  traits  of 
character  in  our  numerous  family.  Certainly  those  traits  were 
conspicuous  in  many  of  the  early  members  of  the  American 
branch  of   the  family,  whose  memory  we  are  proud  to  cherish. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  "Why  adopt  words  from  a 
foreign,  and  so-called  dead  language,  which  to  many  will  need 
a  translator,  instead  of  the  vernacular,  which  any  —  learned  or 
unlearned  —  may  comprehend  at  a  glance?"  To  this  may  be 
replied,  first,  that  such  is  the  form  usual  in  heraldry,  and,  if  we 
like  the  somewhat  obsolete  practice  of  heraldic  display,  it  were 
well  to  comply,  consistently,  with  ancient  usage;  secondly, 
that  the  Latin  tongue,  though  nominally  a  dead  language, 
is,  phcenix-like,  perpetually  rising  from  its  ashes  and  renewing 
its  youth  in  liberal  education  ;  and  thirdly,  that  a  brief  phrase 
like  this,  once  caught  and  impressed  on  the  memory,  isr 
none  the  less  —  rather  the  more  —  likely  to  be  remembered-; 
and  cherished,  when,  though  its  etymology  may  not  be  seen, 
the  sentiment  that  it  embodies  may  gather  significance  and 
weight  from  its  antiquated  and  therefore  venerable  form. 

The  committee  further  report  that  the  coat-of-arms  here- 
with shown  in  a  copy  obtained  from  the  Heralds'  College,  in 
London,  and  which  is  technically  described  thus  :  — 

"  Bendy  of  six,  gules  and  or  :  a  chief,  azure.  Crest,  a  man 
in  military  habit,  proper,  holding  a  flag,  displayed,  azure" 
may  be  regarded  as  our  duly  authorized  bearing. 

The  committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following  resolution, 
recommending  the  adoption  thereof    by  this  meeting:  — 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  Danforth  family  here 
assembled,  that  we  approve  and  adopt  the  coat-of-arms  and 
the  motto  for  the  same  as  now  reported  and  recommended 
by  the  committee  duly  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  Septem- 
ber  ist,  A.  D.,  1886. 

All   which    is  respectfully  submitted  by  said  committee. 

JAMES    R.     DANFORTH, 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  1S93.  Chairman. 
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On  motion  made  and  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  unani- 
mously, that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  resolution 
proposed  at  its  close  be  adopted ;  and  the  chair  announced 
that  the  coat-of-arms  and  the  motto  thus  accepted  are  to  be 
regarded  as  those  of  the  descendants    of    Nicholas    Danforth. 

Hon.  Herman  W.  Snow  was  called  on  for  some  account 
of  life  in  Washington  city,  but  passing  by  that  subject,  he 
entertained  the  company  with  some  amusing  reminiscences 
of  early  life  in  the  West ;  and  remarking  that  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Boston  seven  years  ago,  which  he  attended,  several 
clergymen  took  part,  he  asked  whether  the  clerical  element  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  Danforth  family ;  whereupon, 
the  chair  called  up  Rev.  Otis  S.  Danforth,  of  Rochester,  N.  H., 
who  said,  ..."  Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  one 
clergyman  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
was  caused  by  unavoidable  delay  in  traversing  the  crowded 
streets  of  this  great  city.  But  I  lost  only  a  small  part  of 
the  interesting  exercises,  and  now  I  wish  to  assure  Colonel 
Snow  that  the  clerical  profession  is  still  alive  in  the  family. 
My  grandfather,  Luther  Danforth,  has  three  sons  who  are 
clergymen  and  two  daughters,  wives  of  clergymen.  My  father, 
Albon  J.  Danforth,  has  three  sons,  clergymen,  and  several  of 
their  children  are  in  training  for  like  work  in  the  great  field 
of  life. 

"  I  regard  this  meeting  as  one  of  the  bright  events  of  my 
life.  Next  to  the  joy  that  shall  thrill  our  hearts  when  we 
come  from  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the 
South  to  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  seems 
that  of  our  gathering  from  remote  parts  of  oar  great  land, 
to  make  or  renew  acquaintance  with  so  many  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood,  meeting  in  this  beautiful  church. 

"  I  bring  to  you  all,  cordial  greetings  of  good  cheer  from 
loving  friends  in  the  far  East." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Danforth  said,  .  .  .  "Now  that  we  have  heard  from 
several  of  the  men,  I  wish  to  speak  of  two  of  the  women  of 
the  family  whom  I  feel  acquainted  with  through  their  letters, 
though  I  have  never  seen  them.  My  husband's  father,  who 
passed   away    two   years    ago,    devoted    much    time  to    corres- 
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pondence  with  his  relatives.  He  showed  to  me  the  letters 
that  he  received.  Among  these,  the  neat,  distinct  hand- 
writing and  the  good  sense  of  those  from  a  worthy  lady 
now  in  her  ninety-sixth  year  attracted  special  notice.  The 
writer  was  Mrs.  Lucinda  Stone.  In  early  life  she  and  her 
husband,  leaving  their  home  in  Vermont,  made  their  way 
westward  until  they  reached  Wisconsin,  then  an  almost 
unexplored  region.  Here  they  established  a  home  and 
reared  a  large  family,  and  now  she  is  surrounded  by  her 
descendants,  valuable  members  of  society.  One  of  her  sons 
is  present  here  and  will  talk  to  us  by  and  by.  I  must 
speak  of  another  in  a  similar  position,  Mrs.  Joanna  Danforth 
Morse,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  She  is,  I  think,  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Stone  and  like  her  went  a  long  time  ago  to  new  territory 
to  make  a  home  and  rear  a  family.  I  received  a  few  days 
ago  a  beautiful  letter  from  her  saying  that  she  should  expect 
from  me  an  account  of  this  meeting,  which  she  wished  that 
her  strength  would  enable  her  to  attend.  She  is  eighty-six 
years  old.     All  honor  I  say  to  such  examples  of  useful  lives ! " 

The  chairman  called  on  Mr.  H.  H.  Stone,  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  saying  that  we  have  been  admiring  the  photographs 
of  the  venerable  lady,  his  mother  and  of  the  group  of  four 
generations  ;  now  we  want  to  hear  more  of  them  from  the  son. 

Mr.  Stone  said,  .  .  .  "I  fear  that  I  shall  prove  unable  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  proud 
of  my  mother,  who  has  been  so  fairly  set  before  you  by  our 
chairman's  amiable  wife.  For  many  years  my  parents  took 
Horace  Greeley's  paper,  having,  by  many  years,  anticipated 
his  advice,  '  Go  west,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country.'  In  1846,  they  reached  Wisconsin  and"  settled  in  a 
heavily  timbered  region  near  Sheboygan.  My  father,  a 
mechanic  of  limited  means,  must  often  go  to  a  long  distance 
from  home,  working  as  a  millwright  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  leaving  my  mother  with  four  daughters  and  myself. 
We  lived  in  a  log  house,  about  twenty  rods  from  which  was 
an  Indian  trail ;  and  often  the  Indians  were  encamped 
near  to  us. 

"  I  recall  an  amusing  incident  of  that  time.  As  with  most 
families,    so    with    us,    Monday  was    washing-day.      One    week 
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my  eldest  sister  was  called  to  render  some  service  to  a 
neighbor  and  the  laundry  work  was  postponed  a  day.  It 
was  a  part  of  my  duty  to  prepare  the  fuel  and  on  Saturday 
a  double  quantity  must  be  prepared  so  that  Sunday  should 
be  kept  as  a  day  of  rest.  On  this  occasion  our  regular 
duties  proceeded  as  usual  —  so  we  thought • — -and  I  was  at 
work  chopping  wood,  while  my  mother  was  busy  cutting 
away  some  briers  in  the  front  yard,  when  some  neighbors 
paid  us  a  friendly  visit.  As  they  were  about  to  depart, 
mother  said  to  me,  '  Now  my  son  finish  cutting  the  wood 
for  Sunday,'  when  one  of  the  guests  remarked,  'We  call  to- 
day Sunday  at  our  house ; '  and  surely  enough,  by  the  change 
of  washing-day  the  whole  week's  calendar  had  been  changed, 
and  mother  exclaimed,  '  Have  we  got  so  far  away  from  civiliza- 
tion as  to  have  lost  the  count  of  the  days  of  the  week  ? ' 
But  the  work  on  the  woodpile  and  the  briers  was  finished 
all  the  same. 

"  My  parents  had  eight  children.  One  died  in  infancy, 
the  others  grew  up,  married  and  have  families.  Four  of  my 
sisters  lived  in  Wisconsin  until  last  September  when  one 
was  taken  —  the  first  death  in  the  family  since  that  of  my 
father,   thirty-six  years  ago. 

"  I  thank  Mrs.  Danforth  for  her  good  words  about  my 
mother  and  thank  all  present  for  their  indulgence  to  me." 

Mr.  Royal  Richardson,  being  introduced  by  the  chairman, 
said,  ..."  I  have  had  but  little  opportunity  for  acquaintance 
with  members  of  this  great  family.  My  mother  was  a  Danforth 
and  descended  from  Jonathan,  of  Billerica.  I  was  born  in 
Phillipston,  Mass.  and  went  to  Illinois  in  1854.  From  there 
I  soon  removed  to  Pleasanton,  Iowa,  which  is  now  my  home. 
When  I  first  went  to  Iowa  the  Indians  were  there  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  wolf  was  often  at  the  door,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  him  away.  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention." 

Mr.  Earle  said,  "We  have  heard  from  several  of  the 
older  members,  let  us  now  hear  from  some  of  the  younger. 
Mr  George  Danforth  Burr,  of  Minneapolis,   is  present." 
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Mr.  Burr,  .  .  .  « I  find  pleasure  in  responding  in  behalf 
of  my  branch  of  the  family,  for  otherwise  I  should  fail  in  due 
respect  for  my  venerable  grandmother.  She  is  daughter  of 
Joshua  Danforth,  who,  with  a  younger  brother,  was  in  the 
company  commanded  by  their  father  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  —  three  from  one  household!  They  all  served  through 
the  war.  Joshua  became  colonel,  and  when  the  war  was 
over  he  entered  commercial  and  political  life  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

"Frances,  born  in  1810,  married  Dr.  Piatt  Burr.  They 
resided  in  Louisiana.  There  the  father  died,  leaving  six 
children  to  the  care  of  his  widow,  my  grandmother.  She 
maintained  the  family  by  teaching,  for  which  she  was  well 
qualified.  Her  own  children  were  among  her  pupils.  My 
father  had  more  taste  for  the  mechanical  arts  than  for  study 
in  school.  Once  he  played  truant  for  several  days  and 
improved  his  stolen  leisure  to  construct  a  nice  little  wagon. 
His  mother  learned  of  this  and  required  him  to  bring  it  to 
her ;  then  to  take  it  apart  and  lay  piece  after  piece  on  the 
fire.  There  was  strict  discipline  in  that  family.  My  good 
father  was  rather  less  exacting  with  his  boy  —  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  result  all  right.  That  son  at  first  intended  to 
be  a  minister.  He  is  now  a  banker  and  may  probably  con- 
tinue in   that  line. 

"  My  grandmother,  now  Frances  Danforth  Goodrich,  is 
eighty-four  years  old.  She  has  been  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  temperance  cause,  and  always  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  family  history.  She  has  lately  written  an  article  on 
the  subject  for  a  monthly  magazine." 

Mr.  May  said,  .  .  .  "Mr.  Burr  has  said  not  a  word  too  much 
about  his  great-grandfather,  Joshua  Danforth.  He  was  a  hero. 
He  was  in  the  Bunker  Hill  fight  at  sixteen,  and  before  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  he  was  sergeant.  Once  he  was  detailed 
in  command  of  a  squad  of  men  to  bring  away  some  property 
accidentally  left  behind  in  a  place  specially  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  served  through  the  war,  was  in  the  battles 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Saratoga ;  shared  with  the  army  their 
sufferings    in    the    winter    camp    at   Valley  Forge ;    and    com- 
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manded   a   post    near   West    Point    when    Major    Andre    was 
captured.       He    was    appointed    postmaster    of    Pittsfield,    by 

Washington  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati." 

Letters  were  now  read  from  absent  members  of  the  family, 
most  of  them  in  abstract  as  time  would  not  allow  all  the 
detail. 

Hon.  Keyes  Danforth,  of  Williamstown,  in  declining  re-elec- 
tion as  president,  spoke  of  the  recent  decease  in  Washington 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Olin.  Her  husband,  who  died  in  July, 
1879,  was  four  times  elected  member  of  Congress,  and  during 
the  war  for  the  Union  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Also  was  noticed  the  death  of  Hon.  Joseph  White,  which 
occurred  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in 
November,    1 890. 

He  had  filled  many  important  offices  of  trust ;  was  bank 
commissioner  during  several  years ;  during  nineteen  years 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts  and 
twenty-six  years  treasurer  of  Williams  College. 

Hon.  Charles  Pinckney  Danforth,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  who 
was  the  first  president  of  this  association,  writes  in  strong 
terms  of  his  interest  in  this  meeting  and  in  commendation 
of  those  who  joined  with  him  in  the  first  four  meetings,  the 
late  Joseph  Danforth,  of  Tyngsboro,  and  his  sons,  Charles 
Henry  and  George  Dexter  Danforth  and  the  annalist  of  the 
family.  He  adds,  "You  can  hardly  realize  how  deeply  I 
regret  my  inability  to  be  present  and  enjoy  the  occasion 
with  you." 

Hon.  George  Franklin  Danforth,  many  years  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  New  York,  sends  greeting, 
with  regret  that  his  health  will  not  allow  the  fatigue  of  the 
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journey,  adding,  .  .  .  "  My  brother,  Charles  Hamilton  Danforth, 
in  the  war  against  slavery,  entered  the  navy  and  was  sailing- 
master  on  the  steam-frigate  Kearsarge,  Captain  (afterward 
Commodore)  Winslow,  when  she  met,  overcame  and  sank  the 
confederate  steamer    Alabama." 

That  action,  off  the  French  coast,  was  fought  while  the  two 
ships  were  steaming  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  every  few  min- 
utes shearing  to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear ;  thus  swinging 
steadily  round  an  ever-changing  centre.  When  they  had  described 
seven  circles,  and  reduced  their  distance  from  a  mile  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  Alabama  began  to  sink  .  .  .  The  sailing- 
master's  duty  required  skill  and  a  cool  head. 

A     telegram     from     Hon.     William     Seaver     Danforth,    of 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  expresses   regret    for    his    enforced    absence 

from  the  meeting  and  adds,    ..."  May  God  bless  the  worthy 

family." 

Hon.  W.  S.  D.,  many  years  registrar  of  deeds  of  Plymouth 
county,  has  filled  many  important  offices,  —  among  others  that  of 
treasurer  of  the  association  that  erected  the  costly  and  elegant 
monument  that  commemorates  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  their  land- 
ing at  Plymouth  in   1620. 

Hon.  Elliot  Danforth,  of  Bainbridge  and  Albany,  treas- 
urer of  the  state  of  New  York,  writes,  ..."  Mrs.  Danforth 
and  I  hoped  to  be  with  you  at  the  family  reunion,  but  my 
duties  require  me  at  the  Capitol  during  this  week  ...  I 
am  proud  of  the  Danforth  name  ...  A  cordial  greeting 
from  Mrs.   Danforth  and  myself." 

Hon.  E.  D.'s  father,  the  late  Judge  Peter  S.  Danforth,  of 
Middleburg,  was  the  second  president  of  this  association.  That 
branch,  descended  from  Jonathan  Danforth,  of  Brookfield,  Mass., 
have  left,  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which  they  emigrated,  a 
lasting  memory  of  their  labors  in  public  improvements. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  whose  "  History  of  Billerica  "  contains 
valuable  records  of  the  family,  writes,  .  .  .  "Though  not 
of  the  family  I  send  word  of  salutation  in  response  to  your 
invitation  .  .  .  You  Danforths  do  well  to  meet  .  .  .  The 
family  tie  is  strong  and  should  be  stronger,  .  .  .  it  is  among 
the  best  of  the  bonds  that  serve  to  compact  our  national  life. 
.  .  .  The  genealogist  of  your  family  has  a  most  inviting 
field     ...     If    my  friend   E.   Danforth   Curtis  is  present,  as 
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of  course  he  must  be,  I  suggest  that  you  call  on  him  for 
the  story  of  his  visit  to  Billerica  and  the  load  that  he  bore 
away." 

Rev.  Edward  Danforth  Curtis,  of  Indianapolis,  in  a  letter  to 
the  secretary,  dated  September  1,  writes,  .  .  .  "  I  reached 
Chicago,  after  a  circuitous  trip,  on  the  clay  of  the  meeting, 
but  was  too  late  ...  I  feel  it  a  personal  loss  not  to  have 
been  present,  to  meet  and  greet  the  members  of  the  beloved 
Danforth  kinship  .  .  .  Dr.  Hazen,  in  his  letter,  pleasantly 
alludes  to  the  load  of  relics  that  I  bore  away  from  Billerica. 
On  visiting  the  place  I  was  disappointed  to  find  a  modern 
house  occupying  the  site  of  Jonathan  Danforth's  ancient  home- 
stead ...  It  commanded  a  wide  and  beautiful  view  .  .  . 
His  choice  of  so  beautiful  a  situation  for  his  home  seems  to 
belie  those  critics  who  say  that  the  early  Puritans  lacked  a 
sense  of  beauty.  I  secured  a  brick  made  in  England  from 
the  old  fireplace  and  a  panel  from  one  of  the  doors,  beside 
some  other  mementos. 

"  Dr.  Hazen  was  once  the  pastor  at  Billerica,  and  his  history 
of  the  town  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  that  remarkable 
series  of  township  histories,  lately  published,  which  have  made 
such  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  and  genealogy  of 
New  England  .  .  .  We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  leadership  manifested  by  New  England  people  living  in 
the  West.  They  are  steadfast  supporters  of  what  is  distinc- 
tively American  in  educational  and  social  life." 

Miss  Efne  Danforth,  of  Norwalk,  O.,  in  sending  the  letter 

from    her    niece,   Mrs.   Perin,  in    China,   added  kind   words    of 

commendation    of    those    promoting   the    meeting    and    wrote, 

..."  I   greatly  regret  that   no  representative  goes    from  us 

to  the    reunion   .    .    .    This    is  not   from   any   lack  of  interest 

.    .     .    Think  of  us  as  with  you  in  spirit,  and  accept  from  us 

a  warm  and  hearty  greeting." 

Miss  E.  D.  has  assisted  the  work  of  the  annalist  and  has  always 
taken  strong  interest  therein.  She  was  one  of  the  committee  for 
selecting  a  motto  for  the  family  arms.  Notice  of  her  venerable 
and  respected  parents  was  taken  in  the  preceding  address. 


o 
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Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Danforth,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  writes,  .  .  . 
"The  family  reunion  is  a  strong  inducement,  but  the  risk 
of  renewed  illness  is  so  great  that  I  must  limit  myself 
to  sending  words  of  greeting  and  kind  wishes  to  our  kinsfolk 
there  assembled." 

Mrs.  Frances  Danforth  Goodrich,  writes,  ..."  I  greatly 
regret  that  I  cannot  join  in  this  reunion  as  I  did  in  that  at 
Boston  seven  years  ago,  but  the  infirmities  of  more  than 
eighty-two  years  are  upon  me,  and  the  activities  of  life  with 
me  are  past." 

Both  she    and    her    daughter,  Mrs.  Frances  A.   Field,  send 

hearty  congratulations  and  invitation  to  all  of    the   family   to 

"  come  a  few  hundred  miles    farther    to    visit   us   and   see  the 

magnificent  city  of  Minneapolis." 

Mrs.  Goodrich's  father,  Colonel  Joshua  Danforth,  has  been  com- 
memorated in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report.     , 

A  letter  expected  from   Mr.  Albert    Whitney    Danforth,  of 

Shanghai,   China,  failed  to  come  in  season  ;  but  one  from  his 

mother,   Mrs.   Sarah   H.   Danforth,   and   his  sister,   Mrs.   A.   F. 

Fletcher,  both  of.   Lowell,    tells   of   his    success    in    his    great 

enterprise  of  establishing  in  China  the  manufacture  of  cotton 

cloth,    with    machinery    built    in    Lowell    under   his    direction, 

and    specially    adapted    to    the    peculiar    quality    of    the    fibre 

there  produced.       Equipped  with   a  large    Corliss    engine,   the 

mill  on   the  banks  of  the  Whangpoo  is   called   "  The   Wonder 

of  China,"  and  people  travel  long  distances  to  see  it. 

Left  a  widow  when  her  son  was  an  infant,  Mrs.  Danforth  reared 
and  educated  her  son  and  daughter  and  an  orphan  nephew,  and 
now  manages  for  her  son  his  interests  at  home  in  a  way  demon- 
strating the  best  qualities  claimed  as  family  characteristics.  The 
several  members  of  the  family  have  attended  the  previous  meet- 
ings,  and  all  send  cordial  greetings  to  this. 

Mr.  Samuel  Danforth  Copeland,  of  Hulberton,  N.  Y.,  eighty- 
one  years  of  age,  writes  with  interesting  details  of  his  family. 
He  is  descended  from  the  venerable  minister  of  Roxbury, 
who  was  colleague  with  the  renowned  Eliot,  "Apostle  to  the 
Indians;"  and  Rev.  Samuel,  the  learned  minister  of  Taunton. 
With    his    father's    family    Mr.    Copeland    left    Norton,   Mass., 
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sixty-three  years  ago  and  settled  in  western  New  York, 
where  his  family  have  "grown  up  with  the  country."  Two 
of  his  sons  are  superintendents  of  railways,  and  a  third  is  in 
the  engineers'  department,  all  three  lending  efficient  aid  in 
developing  the  resources  of    the  country. 

Also  Mr.  John  B.  Copeland,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  son  of 
the  foregoing,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  system  of  rail- 
ways known  as  the  "  Great  Northern  Railway  Line,"  writes, 
..."  I  would  much  like  to  meet  with  you  in  Chicago  .  .  . 
As  'westward  the  star  of  empire  holds  its  way,'  so  has  the 
Danforth  blood  spread  westward,  until  one  stands  here  by 
the  Pacific  shore,  reaching  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  those 
by  the  margin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  those  who  breathe 
Atlantic  airs  .  .  .  May  the  union  be  perfected  on  the 
shores  from  which  none   may  return." 

Mrs.  Outwater,  of  Syracuse,  writes,  .  .  .  "  It  is  with  deep- 
est regret  that  I  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  family 
meeting  .  .  .  My  mother  was  granddaughter  of  General 
Asa  Danforth,  of  Onondaga,  and  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  that  county  ...  I  wish  you,  one  and  all,  a  happy 
reunion." 

Mr.  Isaac  Mosely  Danforth,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  writes,  in 
effect,  ..."  With  great  regret  we  find  that  we  cannot 
join  in  your  meeting  .  .  .  Short  visits  to  the  great  fair, 
and  to  relatives  in  Attica  and  to  Lafayette,  Ind.,  our  boy- 
hood's home,  have  filled  our  vacation,  and  now  the  crops  on  our 
one-hundred-and-sixty-acre  farm  must   have  all  our  attention." 

Of  the  Connecticut  branch,  descended  from  Rev.  Samuel 
Danforth,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  Mr.  I.  M.  D's  father  went  from 
New  London,  Conn.,  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  after  long  residence 
there  to  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Priscilla  Clapp,  of  Wauwatosa,  near  Milwaukee, 
writes,  ..."  My  husband,  Rev.  Luther  Clapp,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  this  place  in  1845  and  so  continued 
during  twenty-seven  years.  He  now,  by  appointment  of  the 
Milwaukee  Convention  of  Congregational  Churches,  has  charge 
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of  several  weak  churches.     He  is  descended  from  Roger  Clapp, 

who  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Dorchester, 

Mass.,  in   1630." 

Mrs.  Clapp  is  descended  from  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Taunton, 
whose  brother,  Rev.  John  Danforth,  was,  during  many  years,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Dorchester. 

Similar  letters  were  received  from 

Mrs.   Richard  B.  Allen,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Blackstone,  Bangor,  Me. 

Prof.  William  Phipps  Blake,   Shullsburg,  Wis. 

George  Becker,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

T.  L.  Ball,  Esq.,  Aumsville,  Oregon. 

Dr.  F.  I.  Ball,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Danforth  Colman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Alonzo  H.  Danforth,  Esq.,  Calamus,  Iowa. 

Mrs.   Harriet  Fullagar  Danforth,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Mortimer  W.  Danforth,  Cascade,  Mich. 

Miss  Ella  Thorp  Kessler,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Julia  Danforth  Lucas,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mrs.   Lovina  A.   Richardson,  East  Paris,  Mich. 

Mrs.   Florence  Danforth  Stamp,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Calista  M.  Willey,  South  Franklin,  Vt. 

Miss  Sarah  G.  Williams,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

Jay  Danforth  Wood,   Esq.,   Oswego,   N.  Y. 

Dean  R.  Wood,   Esq.,   New  York  City. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  an  executive  committee  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  should  be,  in  due  time,  to  call  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Danforth  Family  Association.  It  should 
have  full  power  in  matters  pertaining  thereto,  with  authority  to 
fill  vacancies  and  to  add  to  its  numbers. 

After  remarks  by  several  members  it  was  voted  that  said 
executive  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  he  sub- 
sequently submitted  his  selection  of 

Rev.  Otis  S.  Danforth,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Mrs.   Herman  W.   Snow,  Washington,   111. 

George  T.   Danforth,   Esq.,   Middleburg,   N.  Y. 

Hon.  Adams  Earl,   Lafayette,   Ind. 

Miss   Sarah   S.   King,   San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  severally  to  Hon. 
Keyes  Danforth,  the  retiring  president  of  the  association  ;  to 
Dr.  Isaac  Newton  Danforth  for  his  most  acceptable  discharge 
of  duty  as  chairman  of  the  meeting;  and  to  the  trustees  of 
Unity  Church  "for  their  kind  concession  of  the  use  of  these 
commodious  and  beautiful  rooms  for  this  our  meeting." 

The  chairman  said,  ..."  The  day  is  far  spent  and  we  must 
soon  bring  to  a  close  this  pleasant  reunion.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  no  little  solicitude  to  those  who  proposed  the  meeting 
that  it  should  be  a  successful  one,  and  they  have  good  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  each  and  all  of  you  who  have  lent  your 
cordial  co-operation.  I  trust  that  this  occasion  will  be  to 
others,  as  it  will  certainly  be  to  me,  a  memory  long  to  be 
most  pleasantly  cherished." 

The  doxology  having  previously  been  sung  by  the  company 
with  accompaniment  of  piano  by  Mr.  Solomon  Danforth,  of 
Lowell,  Rev.  Mr.  Danforth    offered    the   following   prayer :  — 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  we  thank  Thee  this  after- 
noon for  thy  loving  kindness  along  life's  way  ;  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  many  blessings  that  we  enjoy ;  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  pleasant  gathering  in  this  beautiful  house  of  thine  ;  we 
pray  that  every  blessing  may  rest  upon  this  church  and  upon 
those  who  have  found  a  shelter  here  to-day  to  enjoy  a  few 
hours  in  social  communion ;  bless  all  our  families ;  bless  all 
our  hearts  and  all  our  homes  ;  help  us  to  be  faithful  and  to 
be  worthy  of  the  grand  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins  ;  help  us 
to  be  true  men  and  true  women,  at  all  times  and  in  every 
place.  Surround  us  with  the  spirit  of  thy  goodness  and  thy 
grace.  Take  us  as  we  are  ;  make  us  what  we  should  be,  and 
bring  us  all  at  length  into  thy  heavenly  kingdom,  through 
Christ  our  Lord. 

And  now  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rest 
upon  us  and  keep  us  forevermore.     Amen. 

The  meeting  thus  was  closed  at  half  past  five,  the  several 
members  lingering  to  give  and  receive  parting  assurances  of 
mutual  interest  and  good  will. 
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The  following  is  the  list,  alphabetically  arranged,  of   those 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting :  — 


Mrs.   Florence  Viola  (Danforth)  Babcock,  Harvey,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Alvira  Ball,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Miss  Evelina  Ball,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Miss  Fanny  Danforth   Ball,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

William  Dearborn  Ball,  Chicago. 

H.  A.  Bates,  Chillicothe,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Harriette  Eliza  Bates,  Chillicothe,  Illinois. 

George  Danforth  Burr,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mrs.   Harriet  Amanda  Coe,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Albert  Lewis  Danforth,  Danville,  Vermont. 

Albert  L.   Danforth,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Amelia  L.   Danforth,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Asa  Hamilton   Danforth,  Washington,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Aurelia  Bridgom   Danforth,  Englewood,  Illinois. 

Benjamin  Austin   Danforth,  Washington,  Illinois. 

Miss  Bculah  Danforth,  Winterset,  Iowa. 

Challen   Danforth,  Winterset,  Iowa. 

Mrs.   Charles  B.   Danforth,  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Danforth,  Belle  Centre,  Ohio. 

Edwin  Clare  Danforth,  Watson,  Missouri. 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Skclton   Danforth,  Chicago. 

Miss   Elizabeth   Willctta  Danforth,  Belle  Centre,  Ohio. 

Miss   Ella  M.   Danforth,  Chicago. 

Mrs.   Flora  V.   Danforth,  Chicago. 

Frank   L.    Danforth,  Chicago. 

George   Washington   Danforth,  Phillipsburg,  Kansas. 

George  W.   Danforth,  Chicago. 

Mrs.    Harriet   N.    Danforth,   Chicago. 

Isaac   Newton   Danforth,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

James  Austin   Danforth,  Washington,  Illinois. 
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Miss  Mary  Danforth,  Washington,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Mary  Ellen   Danforth,  Danville,  Vermont. 

Mis-s  Mary  E.  Danforth,  Chicago. 

Milton   Emory  Danforth,  East   Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Nathan  B.   Danforth,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Otis  S.  Danforth,   (Rev.)   Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Polly  Roberta  Danforth. 

Miss  Sarah  Esther  Danforth,  Chicago. 

Simeon  Cumming  Danforth,  Watson,  Missouri. 

Solomon  Danforth,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Stephen  B.  Danforth,  Chicago. 

Stillman  A.  Danforth,  Englewood,  Illinois. 

Thomas  Corwin  Danforth,  Belle  Centre,  Ohio. 

William  Danforth,  Redwing,  Minnesota. 

William  Clark  Danforth,  Chicago. 

Frank  S.  De  Tebbetts,  Englewood,  Illinois. 

Adams  Earl,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Adams  Earl,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Mrs.   Morell  J.   Earl,  Connorsville,  Indiana. 

Alfred  Bealle  Hush,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Frances  Lewis  Hush,  Chicago. 

Earl  Torrey  Kenan,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mira  Kennedy,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin, 

Miss  Sarah  Smith  King,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

John  Joseph  May,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Caroline  McMurphy,  Waldo,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Moore,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Danforth   Mulliken,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Miss  Josephine  Danforth  Mulliken,   Champaign,  Illinois. 

Miss  Pho.be  Danforth  Mulliken,   Champaign,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Caroline   (Danforth)   Patrick,   Chicago. 

Miss  Cordelia  Danforth  Patrick,  Chicago. 

Adams  Danforth  Raub,  Benton,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Dubois  Raub,  Benton,  Indiana. 

Miss  Ruth  Dunbar  Raub,  Benton,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Margaretta  Reed,  Chicago. 

James  Moore  Rice,  M.  D.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  William  Anderson   Rice,   Fremont,   Ohio. 


44  DANFORTH    FAMILY   MEETING, 

Royal   Richardson,   Pleasanton,  Iowa. 

Richard  S.   Robbins,  Chicago. 

Herman  W.   Snow,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Harriet  (Danforth)  Snow,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Hialmar  Harlan  Stone,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Charles  Benedict  Stuart,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  True,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Francis  Thomas  True,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Miss  Nettie  Danforth  Wilcox,  Chicago. 
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